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A  Discourse,  at  Temple  Keneseth  Israel, 

BY 

Rabbi  Joseph   Kkauskopf,  D.  D. 

Philadelphia,  February  nth,   1912. 


We  are  again  upon  the  threshold  of  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign, and  already  the  shadows  of  the  fast  approaching  excite- 
ment and    bitterness    and    business-unrest    are 

On  the  threshold 

upon  US.     The  candidates  for  the  highest  office   of  a  Presidential 

,  r        r     1         A  •  1  campaign, 

in    the   girt  or  the  American  people  are  many, 

and  the  parties  and  interests  back  of  some  of  them  are  mighty. 
The  fitness  of  most  of  these  for  the  exalted  position  is  con- 
ceded. Two  of  them  have  filled  the  office  before,  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  their  friends.  Others  have  exhibited 
splendid  executive  powers  and  statesmanship — ability  either 
in  the  Congress  of  our  Nation,  or  in  their  respective  states. 
One  of  them,  besides  being  a  scholar  of  renown,  has  creditably 
filled  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
of  our  universities.  Not  one  of  them  but  has  back  of  him 
name  and  fame,  and  at  his  side  :  powerful  influences,  and  in 
front  of  him  :  loud  proclamations  that  he  alone  can  save  the 
Nation  from  threatening  ruin,  that  he  alone  can  establish  and 
maintain  industrial  peace  and  commercial  prosperity  and 
political  purity  within  our  borders. 

Remembering  that  to-morrow  will  mark  another  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Ivincoln,  and  reflecting  upon 

his  obscurity  before  nominated  for  the  presidency 

Could  a  Lincoln 
of  the  United  States,  upon  his  poverty  and  want   be  President  in 

of  polish  and  lack  of  influential  friends,  and  bear-  ""'   ^^ ' 

ing  in  mind  that  the  fate  of  our  Nation  was  then  hanging  in  the 
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balance,  that  its  dismemberment  seemed  inevitable,  that  North 
and  South  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  bitterest  hatred,  and 
ready  for  mortal  combat  at  any  moment,  the  one  side  to  check, 
at  any  cost,  the  spread  of  the  curse  of  slavery,  the  other  side 
to  extend,  at  all  hazards,  an  institution  on  which  it  believed 
the  life  of  the  Nation  depended,  remembering  all  this,  and 
remembering  also  whom  the  people  chose  at  that  critical  time, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  whether  political  parties  and  political 
machines,  public  press  and  financial  interests  and  present-day 
love  of  the  spectacular  would  allow  even  in  these  quieter 
times  of  ours  a  man  to  be  chosen  President  who  had  no  more 
to  recommend  him  to  public  favor  than  had  Abraham  Lincoln, 
at  the  time  of  his  first  nomination  ? 

Whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless  that 

we  have  changed  much  since  the  days  when  the  first  of  our 

martyr-presidents  entered  the  White  House.     It 

People  now  no 

longer  rule  as        was  the  people  who  Selected  and  elected  lyincoln, 

then.  ,  ,.    .    .  .  ,^, 

not  the  politicians  nor  the  corporations.  The  peo- 
ple in  our  day  wield  no  longer  the  power  they  at  one  time 
wielded.  We  are  no  longer  the  kind  of  a  Republic  we  were 
half  a  century  ago.  Then  the  people  governed  themselves,  now 
we  are  largely  dictated  to.  Powerful  politicians  or  interests  pick 
out  for  us  the  man  they  want,  furnish  to  political  machines 
the  means  for  his  election,  and,  by  graciously  allowing  the 
people  to  vote  for  him,  flatter  them  into  the  belief  that  it  is 
they  who  elect  their  President.  We,  in  our  day,  would  in  all 
likelihood  regard  it  a  shameful  reflection  on  our  Nation  to 
select  for  our  President  a  man  as  poor  as  Lincoln  was,  a  man 
who,  notwithstanding  twenty-six  years  of  creditable  law 
practice,  and  years  of  honorable  public  service  had  to  borrow 
the  money  necessary  for  his  inauguration  journey  to  Wash- 
ington. 

The  majority  of  the  Northern  people  made  Lincoln  their 
banner-bearer  not  because  there  were  not  then  men  of  more  dis- 
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tinguished  ancestory  and  of  greater  wealth,  men 

The  people  divined 

of  larger  culture  and  more  attractive  presence,   the  greatness  of 

-  ,,,.,,  .  .        Lincoln. 

of  greater  scholarship  and  larger  experience  in 

statesmanship,  but  because  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  of 

him,    especially    during  his  public  debates  with  Stephen  A. 

Douglas  on  the  slavery  question,  convinced  them  that  in  him 

they    would  have  a  leader  of  rare  wisdom,  of   incorruptible 

honesty,  of    unfaltering   courage,  of   matchless  goodness,  of 

rugged  simplicity,  qualities  which  they  divined  to  be  the  need 

of  the  hour,  qualities  which  alone  could  hold  out  the  promise 

of  freeing  the  slave  and  preserving  the  Union. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  that  proved  the  truth  of  the  old 

adage  The  Voice  of  Ihc  People  is  the  Voice  of  God  that  time  was 

the  year  i860,  when  the  majority  of  the  American 

people  dared  to  pass  by  such  men  as  Stephen  A.    people  was  the 

voice  of  God. 
Douglas,  William  H.  Seward,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  select  a  man  born  in  obscurity,  reared 

in  penury,  unfamed  to  all,  unknown   to   most,    self-taught, 

self-trained,  self-mastered,  self-commissioned  with  one  of  the 

noblest  charges  that  ever  inspired  the  mind  and  heart  of  man. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  fairly  idolized  by  men  of  light 

and  leading  of  that  day.     They  bestowed  upon  him  the  title 

of  "Intellectual  Giant,"  an  appellation  not  un- 

Greal  was  Douglas. 

deservedly  bestowed.  He  had  filled  the  posts  of 
State  Attorney,  State  Legislator,  and  State  Secretary.  He 
had  served  his  state  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
his  Nation  as  member  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate.  When 
competing  with  Lincoln,  in  those  celebrated  public  debates, 
for  re-election  to  the  Senate,  he  was  heralded  and  hailed  every- 
where as  a  conquering  hero.  The  railroads  placed  their  private 
cars  at  his  disposal,  honored  him  with  the  escort  of  their  chief 
officials,  accorded  him  every  right  of  way,  while  poor 
Lincoln  was  often  obliged  to  travel  on  freight  cars,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  the  meagre  accommodations  of  the  caboose, 
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had  often  to  waste  hours  on  side  tracks,  waiting  for  the 
special  train  to  pass  that  conveyed  his  rival,  or  waiting  to  give 
him  ample  time  to  enjoy  his  sumptuous  meals  or  to  receive 
ovations  from  the  people  along  the  line,  or  to  make  his  frequect 
and  elaborate  changes  of  wardrobe,  delays  that  frequently 
meant  for  Lincoln  missing  his  engagements,  or  arriving  in  the 
nick  of  time  without  having  had  a  moment's  chance  for  rest 
or  food  or  change  of  clothes. 

But  giant  that  Douglas  was  to  the  mighty,  he  was  a 
pigmy  to  the  people  who  knew  Lincoln.  They  judged  the 
Yet  the  "giant"  "giant"  according  to  his  true  measure.  They 
of  the  leaders  was  ^^^-^    discerned  that  he  was  all'  mind,  that  there 

a  pigmy  to  the  -' 

people.  ^as  little  heart  or  soul  within  him,  that  he  was  a 

trimmer  and  a  time-server,  that  his  was  the  subtlety  of  the 
serpent  without  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  that  boundless 
in  his  ambition,  he  recked  little  what  means  he  employed  to 
attain  his  ends.  And  even  though  with  the  aid  of  corporate 
interests  he  succeeded  in  defeating  Lincoln  for  the  senatorship, 
and  this  he  did  only  through  the  vote  of  the  state  legislature,  for 
the  majority  of  the  people's  vote  was  in  favor  of  Lincoln — that 
defeat  proved  more  than  a  victory  in  the  end.  The  voice  of 
the  i)eople  of  Illinois  became  the  choice  of  the  Nation.  In- 
stead of  a  Senator  he  became  President  of  the  United  States. 
When  on  Inauguration  Day  Douglas  held  the  hat  of  Lincoln 
while  the  latter  read  his  Inauguration  Address,  from  the 
Eistern  portico  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  those  who 
observed  it  could  probably  not  help  thinking  that  truly  "  T/ie 
l^oice  of  the  People  is  the  Voice  of  God^ 

William  H.  Seward  would  serve  as  another  refutation  of 
a  supposition  that  the  reason  why  Lincoln  was  nominated  for 
Miqhty  was  the  presidency  was  because  there  were  no  better 

Seward.  vcl^w  to  choose  from.     This  favorite  son  of  New 

York  had  twice  served  his  state  as  legislator,  twice  as  governor, 
twice  as  senator.     He  was  regarded  as  profoundly  erudite,  a 
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master  in  state  craft,  learned  in  the  law,  a  clever  writer  and 
speaker,  a  gentleman  of  refined  tastes  and  gracious  manners, 
just  the  kind  of  a  man,  it  was  held,  who  would  lend  distinction 
to  the  White  House,  and  win  respect  for  our  Republic  among 
royalty  abroad.  Next  to  Lincoln  he  was  the  most  surprised 
man  in  the  land  when  he  learned  that  the  nomination  had  not 
come  to  him,  having  regarded  himself  as  easily  in  the  lead  over 
all  the  other  candidates.  He  and  his  friends  had  consulted 
only  their  party  leaders,  had  wholly  overlooked  the  people, 
only  to  find  to  their  consternation  that  the  will  of  the  people 
when  courageously  and  righteously  exercised  is  mightier  than 
all  the  manipulations  of  bosses,  mightier  than  courtliness  of 
manner  and  boasted  erudition,  mightier  than  all  the  pledges 
and  promises  of  platforms  and  parties. 

The  only  explanation  and  consolation  Seward  could  find 
for  his  defeat  was  that  his  greatness  constituted  his  weakness, 
and  Lincoln's  weakness  his  greatness,  that  the  Yet  compelled  to 
world  always  envies  the  superiority  it  can  not  o^i^orpeoX's' 
attain,  and  contents  itself  with  the  mediocrity  choice, 
that  is  nearest  to  its  own  level.  Graciously  he  resolved  to 
continue  true  to  his  party  and  its  principles.  He  even  con- 
descended to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  which 
Lincoln  generously  offered  to  him,  attributing  his  readiness  to 
serve  in  the  cabinet  to  a  sense  of  duty  to  save  his  country  from 
the  blundering  hands  of  a  raw  Western  hoosier,  who,  as  said 
a  writer  of  that  day,  "had  been  freakishly  picked  out  of  a 
frontier  town  to  take  charge  of  the  destinies  of  the  United 
States."  Not  content  with  thinking  of  the  newly  elected 
President  as  a  numskull,  he  even  undertook  to  communicate 
to  him  a  plan  of  procedure  which  was  intended  to  give  Lincoln 
clearly  to  understand  that  he  was  expected  to  be  no  more  than 
a  figurehead,  that  the  governing  of  the  Nation  was  to  become 
the  concern  of  those  who  knew  how.  In  an  answer  that 
showed  marv^ellous  self-control  and  magnanimity  of  soul  yet 
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firmness  of  character,  that  revealed  who  the  real  gentleman 
was  of  the  two,  who  possessed  the  true  inner  culture  of  the 
heart  and  soul,  however  deficient  external  graces  and  manners 
may  have  been,  Lincoln  gave  the  chief  of  his  Cabinet  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  selected  him  to  be  his  counsellor  whenever 
needed,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  appertaining  to  his  office, 
that,  as  for  himself,  as  President,  he  would  exercise  all  the 
prerogatives  of  that  office.  Not  yet  abashed,  this  overweening 
cabinet  officer  tried  once  or  twice  more  to  teach  the  President 
a  few  lessons  in  the  science  of  government.  And  in  doing  this 
he  gave  expression  to  ideas  so  egregiously  absurd  and  danger- 
ous that  the  Nation  had  more  than  ever  good  reason  to  thank 
God  that  it  had  escaped  the  election  of  Seward.  Though  the 
latter  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  I^incolu  fatherly  overlooked 
the  insolence  and  the  blunder,  and,  degree  by  degree,  so  awed 
him  by  his  innate  superiority  of  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
government  and  of  the  art  of  dealing  with  diflicult  men  and 
with  complicated  situations,  that  the  would-be-teacher  became 
willingly  a  pupil,  and  the  one-time  insolent  carper  became  one 
of  the  closest  friends  and  sincerest  admirers  of  the  President. 

If  not  yet  satisfied  that  there  was  no  lack  in  Lincoln's 
days  of  people  of  ability  and  distinction  and  culture  from  whom 
Learned  was  to  select   a   Suitable  candidate  for  the  office  of 

^''^^®'  President,  we  need  but  mention  Salmon  P.  Chase, 

who  like  Seward,  and  half  a  dozen  others,  had  competed  with 
Lincoln  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  The  rank  that 
Seward  held  in  New  York,  Chase  held  in  Ohio.  Twice  had 
he  been  governor  of  that  state,  twice  had  he  represented  it  in 
the  national  senate.  Earlier  in  his  career  he  had  been  a 
teacher  and  a  lawyer  of  renown.  In  addition  to  his  other 
talents  he  was  a  classical  scholar,  a  brilliant  writer,  a  man  of 
commanding  presence,  of  courtly  manners,  and  of  high  social 
prestige.  But  the  people  liked  him  not.  He  was  cold,  proud, 
unsympathetic,  censorious,  a  stickler  for  forms.     He  detested 
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the  naturalness  and  want  of  artificiality  of  Lincoln,  and  labeled 
them  "uncouth,"  "vulgar,"  and  other  such  epithets.  Wrapped 
up  in  his  own  importance  and  artificialities,  he  could  never 
grasp  a  character  like  that  of  Lincoln  nor  fathom  its  depths. 
Lincoln,  however,  saw  more  in  Chase  than  the  people  saw, 
and,  therefore,  offered  him  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  cabinet,  which  the  latter  condescendingly 
accepted  "for  the  good  of  the  country." 

Having  little  knowledge  of  finances  and  less  love  for  it, 
Lincoln  gladly  turned  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  vSecretary, 
with  the  result  that  the  latter's  imperious  nature 

Yet  wiser  had  the 

would  brook  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the   peope  been  in  their 

rejection  of  him. 

cabinet,  not  even  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  Nothing  daunted,  Lincoln  began  to  study  finance, 
and  acquired  such  a  mastery  of  it  within  a  short  time  that  he 
could  safely  pass  from  suggestion  to  demand.  Repeatedly 
Chase  handed  in  his  resignation,  and  repeatedly  the  President's 
good  nature  succeeded  in  calming  him  down.  Even  when 
Chase  came  out,  a  second  time,  as  Presidential  candidate  in 
opposition  to  Lincoln's  candidature  for  re-election,  the  latter 
continued  friendly  with  his  rival.  When,  however,  the 
resignations  continued  coming  at  every  trifle,  and  the  Presi- 
dent consented  at  last  to  his  withdrawal,  no  one  was  more 
surprised  and  disappointed  than  Chase.  The  good  nature  of 
the  President  soon  found  a  way  for  healing  the  wound,  he 
appointed  his  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  And  he  it  was,  the 
defeated  Presidential  candidate,  who  a  few  month's  later, 
administered,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  oath  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  his  second  inauguration.  Thus  do  the  fates  spin 
their  threads  into  strange  meshes.  Had  politicians  had  their 
way  in  those  days  as  they  have  now,  the  influence  which 
Chase  commanded,  as  well  as  his  commanding  ability  might 
have  made  him  the  choice  of  the  convention,  and  the  President 
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of  the  Nation.  A  more  fatal  error  than  this  would  have  been 
can  scarcely  be  conceived.  A  temperament  such  as  his,  at  such 
a  critical  time  as  then,  might  have  hopelessly  rent  the  Nation 
asunder.  With  all  his  learning  and  brilliancy  and  culture, 
and  with  all  the  apparent  lack  of  it  on  the  part  of  I^incoln,  the 
people  instinctively  knew  who  was  the  superior  of  the  two, 
and  they  chose  the  wiser  and  the  better.  Instinctively  they 
felt  that  their  voice  was  the  voice  of  God.  Fortunately,  in 
their  da3^  they  had  the  power  to  do  what  God  bade  them  do. 
They  were  not  obliged,  as  we  so  often  are  in  our  day,  to  do 
the  bidding  of  political  machines  and  of  the  vested  interests 
back  of  them. 

And  then  there  was  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  had  held  the 
ofl&ce  of  Attorney  General  during  part  of  President  Buchanan's 
Powerful  was  administration,  a  lawyer  of  wide  repute,  a  re- 
stanton.  publican  of  commanding  influence,  a  patriot  of 

the  highest  order.  It  was  his  legal  profession  that  had  brought 
him  in  contact  with  lyincoln,  some  time  before  the  latter's 
Presidential  nomination,  and  the  opinion  he  formed  of  the 
Hoosier  lawyer  was  so  contemptuous  that  he  deemed  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  measure  strength  with  one  so  far  beneath  him, 
and  succeeded  in  crowding  him  out  of  the  case.  What  Stanton 
thought  of  lyincoln  in  those  early  days  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  description  he  gave  of  him,  a  "long,  lank  creature 
from  Illinois,  wearing  a  dirty  linen  duster  for  a  coat,  on  the 
back  of  which  the  prespiration  had  spotted  wide  stains  that 
resembled  a  map  of  the  continent." 

And  Stanton's  opinion  of  Lincoln's  fitness  for  the  Presi- 
dential office  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  description  he  had 
given  of  his  appearance.  He  considered  his  nomination  a 
national  calamity.  That  he  permitted  himself  to  accept  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  in  Lincoln's  cabinet  was  wholly  due 
to  his  consideration  for  his  country's  best  interests.  A  more 
disgruntled  man  than  he  never  entered  a  President's  cabinet. 
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His  contempt  for  T^incoln  continued  for  some  time.  He  is 
said  to  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  "low,  cunning,  clown," 
as  the  "original  gorilla,"  and  "often  said  that  Du  Chaillu  was 
a  fool  to  wander  all  the  way  to  Africa,  in  search  of  what  he 
could  so  easily  have  found  in  Springfield,  Illinois."  *  Under 
his  administration  he  expected  nothing  but  blunder  in  legisla- 
tion, stupidity  in  administration,  disaster  on  the  battlefields. 
All  this  Stanton  thought  and  said  and  wrote  before  he 
had  had  a  chance  to  become  really  acquainted  with  his  chief. 
But  he  got  acquainted  with  him  at  last,  and  to 

Yet  learned  to 

such    an    extent    that    his    erstwhile    contempt   praise  the  man 

,...,,..  .  he  had  despised, 

turned   to   admiration,   and   his  vituperation   to 

jubilant  praise.  Slow  at  first  in  grasping  a  character  as 
original  as  that  of  Lincoln,  he  comprehended  it  at  last,  and, 
comprehending  it,  he  recognized  that  he  whom  he  had  sought 
to  brush  aside  as  below  his  notice  was  as  much  superior  to 
him  in  knowledge  of  militarj^  matters  as  he  was  superior  to 
Seward  in  the  arts  of  statesmanship,  and  to  Chase  in  the 
science  of  finance.  From  a  one  time  bitter  opponent  he  be- 
came one  of  Lincoln's  staunchest  supporters  and  warmest 
friends.  Openly  the  former  unsparing  detractor  declared  that 
the  real  victor  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  capitol,  on  the 
battlefields  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  was 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  it  was  who,  when 
the  assassin's  bullet  had  done  its  deadly  work,  and  the  martyr- 
president  breathed  his  last,  fell  upon  his  knees  alongside  the 
corpse,  and  amidst  sobs  burst  forth  with  the  words:  "Here 
lies  the  most  perfect  ruler  of  men  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

With  opinions  such  as  were  entertained  at  first  of  Lincoln 
by  such  men  as  Seward  and  Chase  and  Stanton,  and  hundreds 
of  other  Northern  men  of  far-reaching  influence,    ^^^^ "'''  ^"^^ 

people  see  in 

how  came  it  that  the  people  recognized  powers   Lincoln  which  the 

.         .    ,  leaders  had  failed 

in    Lincoln    which    the    great    and    mighty   had   to  see? 

*  See  Alonzo  Rothschild  :  "Lincoln,  Master  of  Men,"  Chap.  VI. 
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failed  to  see,  and  succeeded  in  electing  the  man  whom 
the  leaders  of  the  party  would  have  turned  down  ?  Of  this 
we  shall  speak  in  our  discourse  next  week.  During  the 
intervening  days,  we  may  profitably  ponder  on  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Samuel  :  "God  seeth  Uot  as  man  seeth,  for  man 
looketh  on  the  outward  appearance  but  God  looketh  on  the 
heart,"  f  and  the  words  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  :  "Not  by 
might,   nor  by  power,   but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  God  of 


1 1  Samuel  XVI,  7.         :J  Zechariah  IV,  6. 
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Upon  concluding,  a  week  ago,  the  first  of  our  two  dis- 
courses entitled  "Could  a  Lincoln  be  President  in  Our  Day  ?  " 

we  asked  :  "How  came  it  that,  with  opinions  such 

The  people  easily 

as  were  first  entertained  of  Lincoln  by  such  men   recognized 
as  Seward  and  Chase  and  Stanton,  and  hundreds 
of  others  of  the  leaders  of  that   day,   how  came  it  that  the 
common  people  recognized  powers  in  Lincoln  which  the  great 
and  mighty  had  failed  to  see,  and  succeeded  in  electing  the 
man  whom  the  leaders  of  the  party  would  have  turned  down?" 

The  answer  may  easily  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Lincoln 
himself  was  of  the  common  people,  that  of  all  public  men  of 
that  day  he  was  the  one  that  was  closest  to  their  Because  he  was 
hearts.  He  knew  them  as  he  knew  himself,  and  °"®  °*  *'^®"'' 
they  understood  him  even  better  than  they  understood  them- 
selves. Born  of  them  and  among  them  and  impelled  to  the 
fore  because  of  them,  he  interested  in  his  simple  manner  and 
unaffected  speech  their  innermost  thought,  and  gave  utterance 
to  their  inarticulate  hopes  and  yearnings.  He  was  but  a  part 
of  themselves,  the  part  that  had  all  too  long  been  silent,  the 
part  that  voiced  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  the  governed — the  Common  People.  Unlike  the 
leaders  of  that  day  who  talked  down  to  the  people,  who,  as 
Horace  Greeley  said,  "talked  to  the  people  as  if  they  believed 
them  to  be  fools,"  he  talked  up  to  them.  He  won  their  con- 
fidence by  taking  them  into  his. 

The  difference  between  the  success  and  failure  of  leaders 
often  lies  in  the  nearness  and  farness  that  stretches  between 
them  and  those  whom  they  would  lead.  Preachers,  who  are 
not  of  the  people  or  close  to  them,  will  never  interpret  aright 
their  wants  nor  administer  satisfactorily  their  needs.  Teachers, 
who  are  grown-ups  only,  who  know  not  the  art  of  being  young 
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with  the  young,  who  have  forgotten  the  fancies  and  failings 
and  limitations  of  childhood,  will  never  be  permitted  by  them 
to  get  close  to  their  hearts.  Leaders,  who  would  lead  the 
people  without  being  close  enough  to  know  wither  they  must 
be  led  or  can  be  led,  and  what  route  is  the  safest  for  them, 
will  never  lead  them  very  far. 

The  common  people  of  Illinois  knew  Lincoln,  and  knew 
him  to  the  core  of  his  heart,  they  knew  that  he  would  be 
The  leaders  knew  heard  from  and  listened  to  even  though  "the 
"^  "°  ■  wise  men    of   the    East"    knew    him    not,    even 

though  one  of  the  New  York  papers  declared,  after  his  mem- 
orable Cooper  Union  speech,  '  'it  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
will  be  heard  again  in  our  city  this  year,  if  ever,"  and  even 
though  the  audience  present  gave  three  rousing  cheers  for  his 
rival,  the  popular  Presidential  candidate,  William  H.  Seward. 
The  common  people  knew  who  he  was,  even  though  a 
paper  in  this  city  stated  editorially  "Why  should  Lincoln  be 
President?  He  has  no  record.  He  is  unknown  in  Congress. 
His  coarse  style  was  seen  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate.  He 
is  only  a  flatboatman  and  a  railsplitter,  a  county-court  lawyer 
and  a  ready  stump  speaker." 

No  sooner  had  he  been  spoken  of  as  a  Presidential  possi- 
bility, when  not  only  the  Southern  but  also  the  Northern  press 
began  publishing  items  of  news  of  him  with  a 

Found  fault  with  or 

what  the  people      view  to  belittling  to  their  readers   "the  idol  of 

were  proud  of.  ,       .  .  ,,    •  ,  ■,  ^ 

the  frontier  states,      items  such  as  the  one  that 

told  of  how,   when  he  studied  law  by  himself,  he  read  his 

borrowed  books  at  night  by  candle  light,  and  split  rails  during 

the  daj'  to  pay  for  the  candles,  a  mode  of  obtaining  knowledge 

deemed  honorable  enough  for  common  folks  but  humiliating 

for  a  would-be  President.     The  sturdy  pioneers  of  the  West, 

however,  took  pride  in  it,  and  gloried  in  nothing  as  much  as 

in  the  banner  they  erected,   mounted  on  fence-rails,   bearing 

the  inscription  :  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Rail  Candidate. 
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It  was  through  Lincoln  that  the  West  gave  to  the  East 
and  South,  and  all  the  world,  a  powerful  object  lesson  that 
character  is  superior  to  clothes,  mind  to  manners, 

Proved  character 

soul  to  style,  beauty  of  heart  to  beauty  of  looks,    superior  to 
_  ,  .    .         .     ,       „^  ,  ,  ,        clothes. 

It  was  the  spirit  or  the  West  that  spoke  to  the 

artificialities  of  the  older  states  when,  in  reply  to  a  fling  at  his 

lack  of  polish,  lyincoln  said  :    "If  I  lack  outside  polish,  I  hope 

I  am  not  wanting  in  inside  gentlemanliness."     Even  if  his 

clothes  were  not  always  spotless,  his  heart  was  always  clean, 

if  they  failed  to  conform  with  the  latest  style,   his  integrity 

always  squared  with  the  most  exacting  rule  of  right.     If  he 

knew  not  the  latest   Parisian  fashion  he  knew   the  oldest  of 

God's  laws,  and  obedience  to  them  was  far  more  important  to 

him  than  compliance  with  the  fashion  plate.     His  hours  were 

too  precious  for  the  occupation  of  dandies,  and  the  times  were 

too   serious    to   be  squandered   on   tailors   and   haberdashers. 

Had  he  lived  in  Biblical  times  he  might  have  been  like  one  of 

the  ancient  prophets,  and  like  them  he  might  have  attired  in 

camel-skins,    and    made  the  solitude  his   habitation.     Those 

who  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  God  have  ever  had  little  space  for 

the  follies  of  men. 

That  he  was  one  of  the  chosen  of  God  was  made  amply 

evident  by  his  fearlessness  to  stand  alone,  by  his  courage  to 

do  his  own  thinking  and  acting,  to  do  what  he   Not  afraid  to  stand 

believed  to  be  right,  even  if  it  differed  from  what   ^'°"*' 

others  thought  and  did.     It  is  the  weak  man  who  is  afraid  to 

differ  from  others,  who  shrinks  from  standing  alone  lest  he  fall 

by  not  holding  on  to  others.     It  is  the  weak  man  who,  to  be 

content  and  happy,  must  be  of  and  with  the  majority,  who 

must  ever  ask  "What  do  others  say  and  do?"    never  "what 

do  I  think,  and  what  must  I  say  and  do  ?  "     Progress  has  ever 

been  the  gift  to  the  many  by  the  few  who  have  had  the  courage 

to  differ,  who  hav^e  dared  to  stand  alone.     He  has  never  been  a 

reformer  who  has  always  been  a  conformer.     We  would  never 
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have  advanced,  if  there  had  not  been  men  ready  to  loosen  the 
moorings,  when  the  time  for  setting  the  sails  and  moving 
forward  had  come. 

What,  if  others  believed  in  slavery  ?  What  if  even 
churchmen  declared  it  to  be  a  divine  institution  ?  He  believed 
Had  resolved  to  it  to  be  wrong,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  national 
hit  slavery.  cursc,  he  believed  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of 

God,  and  he  said  what  he  believed,  and  did  what  he  said. 
On  one  of  his  flatboat  journeys  to  New  Orleans,  he  had  wit- 
nessed a  public  auction  sale  of  negro-slaves.  The  wrongful- 
ness and  barbarity  of  it  aroused  all  that  was  human  and  divine 
in  his  soul,  and,  turning  to  his  companions  he  said  :  "Boys, 
if  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit  that  thing  I'll  hit  it  hard." 
When  the  chance  came,  he  proved  that  he  had  not  indulged 
in  boastful  rhetoric  nor  in  youthful  dream  of  heroics.  He  did 
hit  that  institution,  and  he  hit  it  hard,  square  between  the 
eyes.     It  never  recovered  from  his  blow,  and  it  never  will. 

He  believed  in  compromise  when  compromise  stood  for 

righteousness  or  held  out  a  promise  of  greater    good.     But 

when  it  meant  to  root  deeper  and  spread  wider 

Ready    to    redeem 

his  pledge  at  any  a  national  wickedness,  he  believed  in  tearing 
up  the  evil,  root  and  all,  happen  to  him  what 
may.  When  reading  to  some  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  a 
sketch  of  the  reply  he  was  about  to  make  to  Douglas,  con- 
sternation seized  upon  them,  and  they  begged  him  to  change 
some  of  the  things  he  proposed  saying,  and  to  omit  others 
altogether,  if  he  would  escape  defeat.  Calmly  he  replied  that 
he  would  rather  suffer  defeat  than  win  a  senatorship  at  the  cost 
of  principle.  He  did  lose  the  senatorship  but  won  the  Presi- 
dency instead.  When  about  to  speak  in  New  York  he  was  given 
all  manner  of  advice  to  steer  clear  of  radical  utterances,  and 
confine  himself  to  platitudes.  He  scorned  to  be  an  echo  of 
other  men's  thoughts.  He  was  all  himself  when  in  that  speech 
he   said:     "There    is   but   one   political  question  before  the 
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people  of  the  country:  "Is  slavery  right  or  wrong?" 
History  through  the  centuries  has  been  teaching  us  that  might 
makes  right.  Let  it  be  our  mission  in  the  nineteenth  century 
to  reverse  the  maxim,  and  to  declare  that  right  is  might." 

Truly  there  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Palistinian 
prophets  in  these  words,  as  well  as  in  the  declaration  he  made 
upon  another  occasion  :  "I  know  that  the  Lord  Like  a  prophet  of 
is  always  on  the  side  of  the  right,  but  it  is  my  °'  ' 
constant  anxiety  and  prayer  that  I  and  this  Nation  should  be 
on  the  Lord's  side,"  or  in  that  earlier  declaration  of  his,  very 
harmless  now  but  worse  than  a  fire-brand  at  the  time  when  it 
was  made,  "In  my  opinion  the  agitation  will  not  cease  until 
a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  government  cannot 
endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free,  I  do  not  expect 
the  Union  to  be  dissolved.  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to 
fall— but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  be- 
come all  one  thing  or  the  other."  Or  in  the  words  he  spoke 
in  this  city,  in  front  of  Independence  Hall.  Informed  that 
he  was  beset  by  assassins,  and  cautioned  to  exercise  care  in 
what  he  was  about  to  say,  he  declared,  all  unmindful  of  threat 
and  danger,  his  fealty  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  his 
solemn  belief  that  it  guaranteed  liberty  to  all,  and  reaching  a 
climax,  exclaimed  :  "If  the  country  cannot  be  saved  without 
giving  up  that  principle,  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on 
the  spot  than  surrender  it." 

Yet,  as  stern  and  uncompromising  as  he  was  when 
principle  was  involved,  and  when  the  best  interests  of  his 
country  required  it,  so  ready  was  he  to  defer  to  as  yielding  in  non- 
the  wishes  and  views  of  others,  when  recognizing  essentials  as  un- 

'  o  =>    compromising  in 

that  the  course  proposed  by  them  was  wiser  than  principle, 
his  own.     There  was  nothing  of  the  egotist  or  dictator  in  his 
mental  or  moral  make-up.     The  first  personal  pronoun  had 
small  place   in   his   vocabulary.     No   one   could   yield   more 
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gracefully  thau  he.  And  he  often  won  more  by  yielding  than 
he  would  have  by  insistence.  It  was  this  happy  faculty  that 
enabled  him  to  keep  peace  among  the  easily  ruffled  members 
of  his  cabinet,  and  to  turn  their  confessed  or  covert  hostility 
toward  himself  into  friendship.  It  was  this  happy  faculty  also 
that  enabled  him  to  steer  safely  between  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  his  own  party,  between  the  extremists  of  the 
radicals  and  conservatives,  the  one  side  forever  clamoring  that 
he  proceed  faster,  and  the  other  side  forever  complaining  that 
he  proceeded  too  fast. 

It  was  the  humanness  of  his  nature  that  made  a  life-long 
friend  of  almost  every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  In 
His  humanness  the  days  when  he  had  few  books  to  study,  he 
-conquering.  ^^^  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  human 
nature,  and  he  knew  the  heart  of  man  probably  better  than 
did  any  other  man  of  his  generation.  Therein  lay  the  secret 
of  his  power  over  men.  He  seemed  to  cast  a  spell  over  all 
who  came  within  his  presence.  To  look  into  his  eye  was  a 
look  deep  into  a  heart  that  was  sterling  true.  There  was 
nothing  hidden  there,  for  he  had  nothing  to  conceal.  From 
his  earliest  childhood  his  life  had  been  as  open  as  that  of  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  among  whom  he 
had  been  raised.  If  first  sight  of  him  was  a  disappointment, 
the  second  or  third  sight  was  an  inspiration.  Twice  his 
kindly  greeting  and  kindly  look  disarmed  the  assassin  on  that 
mournful  night  on  which  he  appeared  at  Ford's  theatre  with 
murderous  intent,  twice  he  had  to  rush  to  a  near-by  saloon  to 
grog  himself  with  brandy,  to  overcome  the  effect  of  that 
benign  look  before  his  accursed  hand  could  fire  the  fatal  shot. 
As  easy  as  it  was  for  Lincoln  to  say  No  to  himself,  so  hard 
he  found  it  to  say  JVo  to  others.  At  times,  his  kindness  of 
His  {(indiiness  heart  proved  of  no  little  embarrassment  to  his 
cabinet  and  to  his  generals  in  the  army.  It 
soon  became  known  that  it  was  but  necessary  to  reach  the 
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President's  ear  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  almost  any  military 
offence.  To  a  mother  supplicating  for  her  son,  one  day,  and 
sobbing  before  him  on  her  knees,  he  said  :  "Please  go,  your 
son  will  live,  only  go,  if  you  don't  want  to  have  me  sob." 
To  a  father  he  said  :  "If  your  son  lives  till  I  will  order  him 
to  be  shot  he  will  live  as  long  as  Methuselah."  To  maintain 
the  rigorous  discipline  which  the  exigencies  of  the  war  required, 
and  to  check  the  frequency  of  the  President's  pardons.  Generals 
Grant  and  Sherman  had,  at  times,  to  cut  the  wires  between 
their  headquarters  and  Washington.  What  a  noble  illustration 
of  the  kindliness  of  his  heart  is  the  letter  he  wrote,  unsolicited, 
to  Mrs.  Bixby  of  Boston,  upon  learning  that  her  five  sons  had 
died  upon  the  battlefield.  In  that  letter  he  offered  her  the  only 
solace  at  his  command,  a  father's  sympathy,  coupled  with  the 
prayer  that  God  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  her  bereavement, 
and  leave  her  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost, 
and  the  solemn  pride  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  of  freedom. 

And  that  kindliness  of  his  did  by  no  means  exhaust  itself 
on  the  people  of  the  North,  he  felt  as  deeply  for  the  South. 
Had   it  heeded  his   counsel,    the   shot   at   Fort 

Extended  as  much 

Sumter  would  never  have  been  fired.  Had  it  to  South  as  to 
listened  to  his  appeal,  in  his  first  Inaugural 
Address,  to  leave  it  to  reason  to  adjust  the  difficulty  that  had 
arisen  and  not  to  the  sword,  had  it  minded  his  words  :  "We 
are  not  enemies  but  friends.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  the  bonds  of  affection,"  the  worst 
of  civil  wars  in  all  history  would  never  have  started.  Had  it 
listened  to  his  proposition  that  four  hundred  dollars  be  paid 
to  the  owner  for  the  release  of  every  slave,  man,  woman,  or 
child,  large  as  that  sum  would  have  been,  it  would  have  been 
small  compared  with  the  nearly  seven  billions  of  dollars  which 
the  war  cost  to  the  North  and  South,  smaller  still  compared 
with  the.  yet  greater  cost,  the  loss  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
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lives,  and  the  crippling  and  darkniug  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others. 

Opposed,  reviled,  lampooned,  cursed,  as  he  was  South  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  never  an  unkind  word  against  his 
Could  never  re-     enemies  passed  his  lips  ;  never  a  wrong  of  theirs 

member  a  wrong.      ^-^     ^^     ^^j^^     ^^     ^^^j^j^     ^^     j^j^    boSOm.       As 

Emerson  said  :  "His  heart  was  as  great  as  the  world,  but  there 
was  no  room  in  it  to  hold  the  memory  of  a  wrong."  Loving 
all  alike,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  little  believed  in  the 
hatred  of  men  towards  him,  and  little  feared  assassination. 
Though  frequently  warned,  he  continued  indifferent  to  the 
warning,  until  the  final  catastrophe  proved  only  too  true  his 
friends'  solicitude. 

And  in  a  measure  he  was  right,  the  grief  of  the  South 

after  his  assassination  was  almost  as  profound  as  that  of  the 

North,  and  showed  clearly  that  it  was  the  cause 

Mourned  by  South 

as  much  as  by       beliiud  the  man  it  had  hated,  and  not  the  man 

North. 

himself.  Said  even  Jeflfersou  Davis,  Chief  of 
the  Confederacy,  when  the  news  of  the  foul  murder  of  the 
President  reached  him  :  "Next  to  the  day  of  the  failure  of 
the  Confederacy,  the  darkest  day  of  the  South  has  seen  was 
the  day  of  Lincoln's  assassination."  The  nation-wide,  aye, 
the  world-wide  mourning  at  the  striking  down  of  a  life  such 
as  his,  in  the  prime  of  its  usefulness,  in  the  hour  of  its 
greatest  triunrph,  showed  that  as  little  as  the  earth  can  help 
absorbing  and  reflecting  the  sun's  luminous  rays,  so  little 
could  mankind  help  drinking  in  and  giving  forth  the  good- 
ness that  emanated  from  his  great  heart. 

The  like  of  Lincoln  had  never  been  seen  in  the  White 
House  before  he  entered  it,  nor  since  he  has  been  taken  from 

it.     And  the  present  day  gives  little  promise 

A  Lincoln   an  Im-  T  ,  . 

possibility  In  our     that  another  like  hiiii  will  soon  be  seen  there. 

day. 

Times  have  changed,  and  with  tlieiu  concep- 


tions  of  government  and  of  the  kind  of  men  fit  to  fill  the 
Presidential  office.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  not  heard  in 
our  day  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  drowned  by  that 
of  corporations.  The  jingle  of  gold  is  mightier  than  the 
cry  for  right  and  justice.  The  counterpart  of  a  Lincoln  in 
our  day  would  be  an  Arizona  cowboy  who,  born  in  abject 
poverty,  and  without  the  slighest  advantages  of  education 
and  culture,  has,  by  dint  of  personal  effort,  raised  himself  to 
the  position  of  a  lawyer,  and  has  acquired  a  state-wide 
reputation  for  cleverness  of  speech  and  debate.  He  would 
have  little  chance  for  passing  the  dead-line  of  the  political 
leaders,  of  the  public  press,  of  the  corporate  interests.  If  he 
could  merit  consideration  at  all,  he  would  have  to  pledge, 
in  advance,  unquestioning  obedience  to  their  dictates,  and,  if 
he  were  anything  like  his  patron  saint,  the  only  dictates  he 
could  pledge  to  obey  would  be  those  of  his  own  conscience. 
He  would  have  to  promise  non-interference  with  such  and 
such  financial  interests  in  order  to  command  their  liberal 
contributions  to  the  campaign  fund.  If  he  were  anything 
like  Lincoln,  the  only  promise  he  could  give  would  be  to  bind 
himself  to  no  man  and  to  no  corporation,  to  keep  his  hands 
wholly  clean  so  as  to  be  wholly  free  to  administer  govern- 
ment to  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people.  The  very 
thought  of  such  a  man,  with  such  principles,  receiving  in  our 
day  consideration  as  a  Presidential  candidate  by  political 
leaders  is  preposterous,  and  even  if,  through  some  accident, 
he  were  to  be  elected  President  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  his  attitude  toward  criminal  combines  organized  for 
restraint  of  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the  very  rich  and  for  the 
crushing  of  the  helpless  poor,  would  be  so  relentless  that  he 
would  probably  escape  assassination  as  little  as  Lincoln 
escaped  it. 


Yet,  in  God's  own  time,  and  in  God's  own  way,  a  man 
of  Lincoln's  powers  and  principles  will  rise.  With  each 
In  God's  time        year  the  need  of  him  is  growing  greater.     There 

another  will  rise.       •      .  ,i  •••,.•  it  •        i 

is  tyranny,  there  is  injustice,  there  is  slavery 
in  onr  day.  There  are  shocking  extravagances  on  the  one 
side,  purchased  at  the  price  of  oppression ;  there  is,  on  the 
other  side,  want,  starvation,  disease,  misery,  suffered  by  the 
oppressed.  The  voice  of  despair,  the  cry  of  injustice,  is 
loud  in  the  land.  That  cry  will  be  heard.  The  emanci- 
pator will  come,  perhaps  again  from  the  lowly,  out  of  the 
hiding  place  whence  Moses  came,  or  out  of  a  log-cabin 
whence  Lincoln  arose.  God  is  long-suffering ;  but  he  lets 
not  the  guilty  escape.  When  the  hour  for  striking  comes 
He  has  His  man  in  readiness.  At  His  will  he  strikes.  At 
His  will  is  justice  done. 
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31  .\rms  Against  a  Sea  of  Troubles. 


Sunday   Discourses  hy  tVabbi  JosepK   KrausKopf.  D.  D. 

SERIES   VII.      1893—1894. 


I  Religions  Die— Eeligioa   Lives. 

3  Orphi'.n   Homes— or   Orphans  in   Homes. 

5  Tlie   Last   Rose  of  Summer. 

7  Social   and   Religious   Barriers, 

9  Comfort  ye.   Comfort  ye,   my  people, 
11  Debt  to  Ancestry— Duty  to  Posterity, 
13  Only   a  Jew. 
15  A  Mother's  hoye. 

SERIES    VI. 

1  Israel's  Debt  to  the  New  World, 

2  Past  and  Present  Purpose  of  the  Church. 

3  Ernest  Renan. 

4  From  Doubt  to  Trust. 

5  Sinai  and   Olympus. 

6  One  to  Sow,   Another  to  Reap, 

7  Brethren   at    Strife, 

8  Jew   Responsible   for  Jew. 

9  Did   Isaiah   prophesy  Jesus? 

10  Did  the  other  Prophets  prophesy  Jesus? 

11  Model   Dwellings  for   the   Poor. 

12  Under  the   L/asb. 

13  The  Lost  Chord. 

SERIES    V. 

1  Theologies  many— Religion  one, 

2  Who  wrote  the  Pentateuch? 

3  Shylock— the  tmhistoric  Jew. 

4  Nathan,  the  Wise— the  historic  Jew, 

5  Darkness  before  the  Dawn. 

6  On  the  Threshold. 

7  Illusion— (Dreams,   yisions,   etc.) 

8  Delusion.     (Hypnotism,   Faith-Cure,   etc.) 

9  Hallucination.     (Ghosts,  Spiritualism,   etc.) 

10  Jesus  in  the  Synagogue. 

11  To-Day  better  than  Yesterday. 

12  Wanted— A  Rational  Religious  School. 

13  Civilization's  Debt  to  Woman. 

14  Civilization's  Duty  to  Woman. 

15  "X'here's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends." 

16  Justice— Not  Charity. 

SERIES    IV. 

1  Westward- Not  Eastward. 

2  The  Force  in  Nature— God. 

3  Gain  from  Pain. 

4  Pain  from  Gain. 

5  The  Law  of  Environment.  ■ 

6  American  Ajiathy. 

7  Russia  and  her  Jews. 

8  Among  the  Immortals. 

9  After  Death— What? 

10  Before  Death— What? 

Jewish  ConveHs,  Perverts  and  Dissenters. 

11  I.— True  and  False  Converts. 

12  II.— Jesus— a  Jew,   and  not  a  Christian. 

13  III.— Paul-^The  Jew  and  the  Gentile. 

SERIES    III. 

1  "Eppur  si  Muove"  (And  yet  she  jnoves). 

2  Jew  Against  Jew. 

3  Possibilities  of  Youth. 

4  Possibilities  of  Age. . 

5  Art  as  an  Educator. 

6  A  Child's  Prayer. 

7  Nurseries  of  Crime. 

8  The^  Jew  as  a  Patriot. 

9  Are  We  Better  than  the  Heathen? 

10  Business  Integrity. 

11  How  Molehills  into  Mountains  Grow. 

12  How  Mountains  into  Molehills  Dwindle. 

13  What  Love  Joins— No  Court  Sunders. 

14  Religion  in  the  Laboratory. 

SERIES    II. 

1  Whence,  Whither  and  Why? 

2  The  Voice  of  the  People. 

3  Uncharitable  Charity. 

4  Wife  and  Mother. 

5  Husband  and  Father. 

6  Origin  and   Descent. 

7  The  People  of  the  Book. 

8  Future  Reward  and  Punishment. 

9  The  Ideal  Commonwealth. 

10  The  Puritanic  Sabbath. 

Epochs  In  Judaism. 

11  1.— Tlie  Mosaic  Age. 

12  II.— The  Prophetic  Age. 

13  III.— The  Messianic  Age. 

14  IV.— The  Rabbinical  Ace. 

15  v.— The  Kabbalistic  Age. 

SERIES    I. 

1  The  Need  of  the  Hour. 

2  The  Theology  of  the  Future. 

3  The  Feast  and  the  Fast. 

4  Mind  and  Belief. 

5  The  Conquest  of  E?il.         _ 

6  Be  Right  To-day  Though  Wrong  Yesterday. 

7  Orthodoxy. 

8  Conservatism. 

9  Reform. 

10  Judaism  and  tlnitarianism. 


17  A  Father's   Love, 

13  A  Wife's   Love, 

21  A  Husband's  LoVe, 

23  A  Sister's  and  a  Brother's  LoTe. 

25  A  Child's  Love. 

27  Martyr's  Day— Through  Bars  to  Stars. 

29  Eye  for  Eye  or  Turning  the  Other  Cheelfc, 

Jl  Summer   Religion,  ^  ; 

1892—1893. 

14  Sabibath  for  Man— not  Man  for  Sabbath, 

15  Give  While  You  Live. 

16  The  Bubble  of  Glory. 

17  Compulsory  School-Attendance. 
13  Too  Late. 

19.  A  Plea  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 

20  Too   Soon. 

21  Ahlwardt  and  Bismarli. 

22  To-day. 

23  A  Layman's  Sermon  to  Preachers. 

24  The  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

25  Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers, 
23  Ethics  and  Aesthetics. 

1891—1892. 

17  A   Personal  Interest  Society, 
Glint-Lights  on  the  Ten  Commandments, 

18  I.— Ancient  and  Modern  Idolatry. 

19  II.— The  Law  of  Retribution. 

20  III.— Reverence  to  whom  Reverence  belongs. 

21  IV.-Through  Labor. 

22  ~      v.— Children's  Rights  aod  Parents'  Wrongs, 

23  VI.— Slay  the  Sin,  but  not  the  Sinner. 

24  VII.— The  Sanctity  of  the  Home. 

25  VIII.— The  Noblest  Title:  "An  Honest  Man.'" 

26  IX.— The  Highest  Fame:  A  "Good  Name." 

27  X.— A  Plea  for  Noble  Ambition. 


2a  The  Old  in  the  New  and  The  New  in  the  Old 

1890—1891. 

14  IV.— Forced  Converts. 

15  V. — Allured  Perverts. 

16  VI.— Spinoza— Not  a  (Convert  nor  a  Pervert, 

17  VII.— Brilliant  Women. 
,18  VIIL— Borne  and  Heine. 

19  IX. — Isaac  Disraeli. 

20  X.—Benj.  Disraeli. 

21  XI.— The  Blank-  Leaf  between  Testaments, 


22  Love  as  a  Corrector. 

23  Eyes  they  have,  and  see  not. 

24  Ears  they  have,    and  hear  not. 

25  Tongues  they  have,   and  speak  not. 

26  The  Morning  Dawns. 

1889—1890. 

15  Myths  in  the  Old  Testament. 

16  Myths  in  the  New  Testament. 

17  Living  for  Others. 

18  Heredity.  . 

19  Is  this  a  Christian  Nation? 

20  Purim  and  Lent. 

21  The  Tyranny  of  Fashion. 

22  Religious  Unbelievers  and  Irreligious  BelieverB, 

23  War  Ajgainst  War.  - 

24  Martyr's  Day. 

25  Native  against  Foreigner. 

26  Ancient  and   Modern   Saints, 

27  Shifting  but  not  Drifting. 

1888—1889. 

16  VI.— The  Mendelssohnian  Age. 

17  VIL— The  Present  Age. 

18  Ashes  to  Ashes  or  Earth  to  Earth, 

19  Sanitary  Science. 

20  Does  Prohibition  Prohibit? 

21  Intermarriage. 

22  Convert  your  own— Let  Jews  alone. 

23  Anniversary  of  Keneseth  Israel. 

24  Abused  Benefactors. 

:^5  A  Benefactor  Honored   (Rev.   Dr.   I.   M.   Wise). 

26  The  Real  saving  Trinity. 

27  The  Removal  of  the  Leaven. 

28  Deed  through  Creed, 


1887—1888. 

n  The  Feast  of  Esther. 

12  Judaism  and  the  Ethical  Culture  Society. 

13  The  Chosen  People. 

14  The  Hebrew  and  the  Atheist. 

15  An  Error  of  Eighteen  Hundred  Years  Corrected, 

16  Passover  and  Easter.- 

17  The  State. 

18  The  Church. 

19  The  American  and  his  Holidays. 

20  The  Saturday  and  the  Sunday-Sabbath. 
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